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Cay 


Introducer of the CUTHBERT Raspherry and MANCHESTER 


Ror the Autumn of 1882, 


The long, bright'Summer days have passed away, and sugges- 
tions of more earnest Autumn are to be seen on every hand. Throngs are 
departing from the sea-side or the’*mountains and are wending their many ways 
homeward to resume their various vocations. Just as these multitudes of friends 
and acquaintances are parting and expressions of farewell constantly fall upon 
the ear, I settle in an easy chair to prepare my greeting of the season. In doing 
so, the first thought that presents itself is, “‘ what a glorious Summer it has been*’—especially in the 
world of small fruits. True we have had hot, sultry days, but what would a Summer be without them, 
and drought/at times has prevailed, but on the whole, we certainly have much for which to feel 
thankful. The season for transplanting was unusually favorable: the Strawberry produced an abundant 
crop of large fair berries—the same may be said of the Blackberry and Raspberry; and prices inmarket 
have ranged high, which, after all, was the most satisfactory feature of the year to the professional 
Fruit Grower. Further the product of the Vineyard promises to be fine and the demand good. In the 
Nursery the year thus far has been most propitious. The favorable Spring was followed by the finest 
of growing weather, and in consequence, never before had I a finer stock to offer nor one anything like 
so large—in fact the call for trees and plants has been so great that I have increased my acreage from 
year to year, until now four farms are required to propagate and grow a sufficientsupply. I havealso 
just added, or rather am building as I write, another glass-house for the propagation of grapes, etc. The 
past Spring the demand was such that I was obliged in some instances to purchase of other nurseries 
in order to fill the orders received. Although in doing so I exercised the utmost vigilance and cau- 
tion, simple justice compels me to state that of the few complaints received, they were with scarcely 
an exception of the stock thus purchased. I am exceedingly glad to be able to state that Inow have 
a stock exclusively of my own growing, sufficiently large, I think, to supply all who order. Those 
who have never purchased of me may form some idea ofthe character of the stock sent out from 
“Monmouth” from the fact that of the two Summer Exhibitions of fruit, at which I exhibited, I was 
signally successful in securing prizes. On Strawberries alone at Mineola, I was awarded fourteen 
prizes, including the grand prize for the largest and best collection. and at New York thirteen more. 
These prizes were awarded for berries gathered from all parts of the Nursery and from plants that 
had received nothing more than ordinary culture. It is yet too early to speak of the Fall Exhibition, 
but as I have been chosen to act as judge on fruits at our State and County Fairs and may at others, 
it is probable that I shall not exhibit for premiums. When I serveas judge I most certainly shall not. 
In this age of progress it is questionable if advances are being made more rapidly in anything than 
Fruit Culture, both in new and improved methods of cultivation and varieties; and this is perhaps 
owing more than anything else to the Horticultural Journals of the day; which in their methods of 
collecting and diffusing knowledge are to me as truly objects of wonder as admiration. Think of 
it! Formerly it took a quater of a century to introduce a fruit, while now. the Manchester Straw- 
berry, which I first offered to the public but a year ago, is now growing in almost every country on 
the face of the earth, even on the opposite side of the globe in New Zealand, where it is fruiting suc- 
cessfully. I had hoped for a chaton fruits, and had something to say as to how the different varieties 
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have beheaved, as well as to speak of the supremely early new comers, the Hansell Raspberry, and 
Early Harvest Blackberry; also Souhegan Raspberry, Jersey Queen, James Vick, and Piper Straw 
berries, Kieffer’s Hybrid Pear, and other fruits of unusual merit, but I find Ihave already talked too 
long and must turn to business. Iwill, therefore, turn to that which is of first importance, namely: 


TERMS AND ADVISE TO PATRONS. 


WREMUT by Post-Office Order on Rep Bank, N. J.; Registered Letter or Draft. Do not remit 
by private Check. Money Orders from Canada and other foreign countries should be made payable 
at Freehold, N. J. Sums of $2.00 or less may be sent without registering, if distinctly addressed, 
J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, Monmouth Co., N. J. Money can besent by Adams or American Expresses, 
from all points of those companies, as follows: $20.00 or less 15 cents; $20.00 to $40.00 for 20 cents; 
$40.00 to $50,00 for 25 cents. As specie or bills are carried at same rates, this is often a convenient 
way toremit. Postage stamps received for fractions of a dollar. 

ADDRESS ALL LETTERS to Little Silver, N. J., Telegraph Office Red Bank, N. J. 

PAYMENTS, invariably in advance. Goods are sent C. O. D., if desired, provided one- 

_ quater of the amount is sent with the order. But this is a somewhat costly mode of remitting, as 
the charges for returning the money are always added to the bill. 

PRICES of this catalogue abrogate previous quotations. The prices affixed are for the 
quantities specified. but half-dozen, fifty and five hundred of a variety will be supplied at dozen, 
hundred and thousand rates respectively. With apples, pears aud other fruit trees, 50 assorted varie- 
ties of a class may be ordered at 100 rates, etc. Single plants will not be supplied at dozen rates. 
When not quoted, they will be furnished at double the rate per dozen. 

ALL PACKING is executed with the utmost care. Special pains are taken to pack lightly, 
thereby reducing the expense of transportation toa minimum. All goods are packed free of charge. 
Everything is carefully labeled. 

THE SHIPPING SEASON, in the Fall usually commences about Oct. 1st.; in the Spring 
from the first to the middle of March. I deliver all goods to forwarders here without charge, after 
which my control ceases; hence my responsibility also. E 

CLAUMS, if any, must be made on receipt of goods, when they will be carefully and cheer 
fully examined and all will be made satistactory. All claims made after fifteen days from receipt of 
goods will not be considered valid. : 

WHEN PARTIES desire that I should make the selection of varieties, they will please 
state the general character of the soil—whether low or upland, light or heavy—and whether the fruit 
is wanted fora near by market, shipment, or home use. It is my custom, should the stock of any 
variety become exhausted, (which occasionally occurs in all nurseries) to substitutes in its stead a 
sort resembling it in time of ripening and other characteristics. When it is desired that I should not 
do this, it must be s> stated in the order. 

Iv IS PARTICULARLY REQUESTED that correspondents give their name and 
address fully and unmistakably ; also the express office or depot to which the goods are to be sent, 
No matter how lately or how often one has written, always give Name, Post Office, County and State. 
Ladies will please prefix their names with ‘‘ Miss” or ‘‘ Mrs.” as the case may be. 

ORDERS.—Order early. The earlier all plants and trees are planted after they have shed thei 
leaves in Autumn. or after the frost is out of the ground in Spring, the better they grow. You cannot 
be too early, but may easily be too late. No change or countermand of an order can be considered 
as final without our written consent. 

SMALL FAVORS thankfully received always, but we cannot undertake to fill an order for 
less than one dollar ; as the cost of recording and filling the same would exceed the amount received 

CANADIAN CUSTOMERS.—The postal laws regulating the transmission of plants, ete., 
through the mails, between the United States and Canada, are most stringent—admitting the passage 
of no package exceeding eight ounces in weight, on which 10 cents postage must be paid, no matter 
how small. It will thus appear that the shipment of plants by mail to Canada is in most cases 
impracticable. Having many patrons in the Dominion with whom I desire to continue business 
relations, and to encourage others. I have decided to give a discount of 10 per cent. on all orders from 
Canada at regular Catalogue prices, thus paying one-half the duty imposed upon nursery products, 
which at present is 20 per cent. I have effected arrangements with the Express Companies running 
into Canada, by which all goods will be passed through the Custom House without delay, and the 
expressage will be placed at the lowest obtainable rates. Our Canadian friends will please not remit 
Canadian bills or coin in payment of goods, as such has to be sold here at a discount: while Canadian 
postage stamps cannot be used at all. Make money orders payable at Mreehold, N. J.- 


FORMAION OF CLUBS.—Inducements. 


To encourage the forming of Clubs, I offer the following inducements: Orders amounting to 
$10.00 or more may be sent at 100 rates, and orders amounting to $25.00 or more may be sent 
at 1000 rates, or the lowest rate quoted, without regard to the quantity of the different varieties 
ordered, and provided always that, of the small fruits, not less than one-half dozen of any variety be 
ordered If to be sent by mail, postage must be added as per the Catalogue. This offer is, of course. 
extended to Granges and those ordering for themselves alone; but in no case unless a remittance in 


full is sent with the order. 
: J. TE OMe ais 
MONMOUTH NURSERY, } 


Sept. ist, 1882. iy LITTLE SILVER, N, J. 


PRIZES FOR STRAWBERRIES.—At the Summer Exhibition of the 
Queens County Agricultural Society, held at Mineola, June 14th and 15th, 1882, I was 
awarded fourteen prizes for Strawberries, including the Grand Prize of $25.00 for 
‘* Largest and Best Collection,” amounting in all to over $50.00. Also, at the Summer 
Exhibition of the New York Horticultural Society, thirteen prizes, including second 
premium for the best collection of twenty-five varieties. These prizes, with scarcely 
an exception, were for berries picked from plants, planted during the terrible drought 
of 1881, and were given but ordinary culture. ‘Like fruit, like plants.” 


CULTURE.— When the plants arrive, should the ground not be ready or the 
weather unfavorable, take them from the package, loosen the bunches, dip the roots 
in water, and put them in a cool place, away from sun, wind, and frost. Moist but 
well drained land is the best for the strawberry. Avoid the shade of trees. The 
soil should be thoroughly and deeply pulverized, and fertilizers used freely. In 
setting, do not plant deep, but press the earth very firmly about the plants. Do not 
plant on a windy day. Shade valuable plants with coarse litter or berry baskets or 
boxes, for a few days after planting. For hill culture, plant in beds four feet wide, 
with alleys two feet wide between them. Piant in each bed three rows of -plants 
fifteen inches apart, and the plants the same distance apart in the rows. For the 
matted-row system, plant in rows three feet apart, and the plants a foot apart in the 
rows. For the best results, mulching with.some light material is indispensable, 
which should be applied just so soon as the ground has become slightly frozen, and 
partly or entirely removed when the ground has become ‘‘settled” in Spring. It 
is well for all to plant at least three varieties,—early, medium, and late,—to expand 
the season to its full limits. ; 


VARIETIES AND PRICES. 


When so desired, plants will be forwarded by mail, at the price per dozen, free 
of postage ; otherwise they go by express. When ordered to be sent by mail at the 
hundred rate, add 20cts. for 50 and 3Ucts. per 100. Our packers are so skilful that 
we ship Strawberry plants by mail or express to the most distant points—to 
California, Texas, Canada and Europe—with entire safety. The blossoms of all 
varieties offered are bi-sexual or perfect, except those marked with the letter P, 
which are destitute of stamens and are termed pistillate or imperfect. Pistilate or 
imperfect varieties must havea row of perfect-flowered plants, planted every fifteen 
feet among them, or the fruit will be imperfect also. Success depends, in a great 
measure, on getting fine, healthy plants, strictly pure and true to name. This I 
know my plants to be. 
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FALL PLANTING.—I desire to say, with emphasis, that all plants and 
trees live much better and grow with far greater strength, when planted in the Fall 
than when put out in the Spring. Even Strawberries (although more care and labor 
is necessary to get them to take hold of the soil when set in the Autumn than when 
planted in Spring) start with vigor and make a growth nearly doubling that of 
Spring-set plants, when April showers and sunny skies renew life in the fields and 
gardens. Added to this, the time necessary for preparing the soil and planting can 
be given in the Autumn, without interference with other work, much better than 
in the rush and hurry of Spring. I do more and more Fall-planting as the years 
roll round, and I am pleased to note that many others are learning to appreciate 


the advantage of planting at this season. 
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STRAWBERRIES WORTHY OF SPECIAL MENTION. 


h THE MANCHESTER (P). Mr. Peter B. Mead, 
1 the eminent Pomologist and popular horticultural writer, 
describes this new and entirely distinct strawberry pomo- 
logically thus: 


“ Form, oblate-conical. Size, large. Color, scarlet. Flesh, 
pink, firm but melting, with a rich sub-acid juice, and a Ge- 
cided aromatic flavor. Leaf-stalk reddish, as are also the 
runners. Flower-stalk stout. Flower, pistillate or imperfect. 
_ Plant, robust and very productive. ualitys very good to 
best. The plant is seemingly well adapted to very 
light soils, and will doubtless find itself at home throughout 
a wide range of country, and prove itself to be especially 
valuable for market, whether near or distant.”” 


Although perfection has never been attained in a fruit, 
and perhaps never will be, still, varieties like the Bartlett 
Pear, Baldwin Apple, Concord Grape, and Cuthbert Rasp- 
berry unite so many points of excellence, both in tree or 
vine and in fruit, and thus approach so closely the ideal 
fruits of their respective kinds, they must ever be subjects 
of profound wonder to all reflecting minds; the thought 
ever recurring, *““How was their existence ever brought 
about ?”’ Such an acme among strawberries yet remains 
to be introduced. Some may claim that Wilson’s Albany is 
this, yet itis not. While we freely concede toit much ven- 
eration for the good it has done in extending the culture of 
the strawberry, although it is firm, and has Pera adapted 
toa wide range of soils and climates, and was formerly 
large and productive; yet it never has been fit to eat, as 

: enerally picked, judged as a strawberry should be judged. 
tis not claimed thatthe Manchester is a perfect strawberry—but it 7s believed that it is nearer 
so than any variety that has yet been disseminated. In fact. it is with complete confidence we make 
the broad claim that it is ** the greatest strawberry on earth,’’ and 


BECAUSE: 


1. It is supremely firm, keeping its color and flavor and remaining firm longer than any 
other variety. 

2. Itis large and exceptionally uniform throughout the season. 

3. In shape it is as near perfect as can be desired, and remarkably uniform; resembling 
Cumberland Triumph. 

4. It is exquisitely beautiful, being of the most brilliant, charming scarlet imaginable, with 
smooth surface, and prominent bright golden seeds. It ripens all over at once. 

5. Itis of superb quality—being much sweeter and richer than any other productive variety. 

6. It is wonderfully prolific—producing full doubly as much as the Wilson. 

7. It is a very vigorous grower, with large, luxuriant, glossy foliage, and putting out large 
pink runners. 
8. It continues in fruit for a long season, commencing to ripen with Charles Downing, and 
continuing until very late, bringing up the last blossoms to large and. perfect berries. 

9. It endures drought better than any other variety. - 

10. Its fruit-stalks are tall and very strong, admitting of mulching, and in a great measure holding 
the fruit from the ground : 

Thus I spoke of the Manchester in my Catalogue for the Fall of 1881. I have nothing to take from 
but much to add to what was then stated. At the Monmouth Nursery the past season it has been 
simply wonderful. Wonderful in its great vigor; wonderful in productiveness, in beauty, in firmness, 
in its favor; wonderful in uniting in one variety so much that is desirable. I have taken pains to see 
it in various locations and situations, and I found it fully as fine elsewhere as on my grounds, while 
reports are coming in from all parts of the country and in all cases, without a single exception, it is 
ever the same. ** wonderful, wonderful,”’ exciting the wonder and admiration of every body to ecstacies. 
I could easily fill pages with these flattering testimonials had I the space, but the following from the 
Rural New Yorker of July 8th, 1882, displays the tenor and purport of them all. 


a eu 


“The Manchester, regarding which we have hith- 
erto restrained any positive expression of opinion, is 
one of the most desirable strawberries we have ever 
raised, and we have tested not less than 250 different 
kinds. The only thing that can be said against it is 
that it is a pistillate, and must be grown near 
perfect-flowering sorts, which for many farmers is 
attended with trouble or perhaps inconvenience. 
Our plants are exceedingly vigorous and productive- 
We have just examined them and find that each plant, 
on an average, bears 16 peduncles or flowering stems, 
and that each flowering stem bears, on an average, 
10 berries—giving 160 berries toa plant. We beg to 
emphasize that we are speaking of average plants. 
On one plant we counted « 


peduncles and 220 berries ! 


in the various stages from ripe to just set. This 
berry is firm, very uniform as to shape, which is 
roundish conical ; it ripens in every part and averages 
above medium as long as it remains in fruit. The 
quality when ripe is good, though like the Wilson, it 
is sour whenit first colors—a characteristic, it seems, 
of all excellent market berries. It ripens with the 
Sharpless and after the Bidwell. * * It thrives 
in a light, ary sandy soil. With us it thrives in a 
moist soil inclining to clay. Several years ago, from 
our own tests, we spoke highly of the Sharpless, and 
soon after_its introduction, of the Cumberland 
Triumph. We have never had occasion to regret this, 
and we have now little fear that we shall regret com- 
mending the Manchester to our readers as the best 
market berry at present known.” 


Price of Manchester Plants for Fall, 1882:—Layer Plants, doz., $1.00; 100, $5.00; 


1,000, $30.00. 


Pot Grown, doz., $1.25; 100, $6.00. 


A pamphlet giving a fuller account of the Manchester, history, testimonials of experts, notices of 


the press, and a colored plate, mailed free to all who desire it. 


No. 10. 


In applying, please ask for pamphlet 
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JERSEY QUEEN (P). 


This is a queenly berry in truth, ex- 
ceedingly large and beautiful, very firm, 
and of superior quality. It ripens late, 
continuing until very late, and the plant 
thus far with me is a healthy grower, 
although not very productive. I am 
told, however, that this is not the case 
after the plants have become established. 


All that I have fruited were layer plants | 


set in the Fall of ’81. 

of plants of it. 
JAMES VICK is the latest novelty 

among strawberries, and promises to be 


I have a fine stock 


one of the few prizes of the many as- | 
It is said by | 


pirants for public favor. 
the introducer, himself a good authority, 
which claim is endorsed by some of the 
most eminent horticulturists of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to be very firm, exceedingly 
prolific, of good and uniform size and 
shape, with color exceptionally bright 
and handsome, while the fruit fis borne 
upon long, stout stems, is of fine quality 
and most enduring—remaining on the 
plants in good condition for days after 
ripe, a most valuable property. It has 
not yet fruited at the Monmouth Nur- 
sery, but in handsome, vigorous growth 
of plant it is all that can be desired. 


PIPER.—A berry whose merits 
have been singularly overlooked. For 
a long time Fruit Growers have been in 
need of a large and productive straw- 
berry that ripens early aud is firm. In 
the Piper we have such a berry, and is 
the only one to my knowledge that 
unites these four desirable qualities. 


FAIRY is a new so-called ‘‘ white” 


variety. possessing the exquisite pine- | 


apple flavor of Lenig’s white, and is an 
apparent vast improvement in produc- 


tiveness and other respects. It is full 


of interest for the amateur. 


ee: —This new variety promises 
to be a fine 
acquisition, 
being of good 
size to large, 
bright flame 
color, very 
firm and of 
S high quality. 
‘It is remark- 
‘able for its 
> exquisite odor 
and flavor of 
the wild berry 
which it pos- 
sesses to an un- 
usual degree. 
Plant, vigor- 
Ripens very late. 


ous and productive. 


GYPSEY (P) is among the most 
desirable for any and all purposes. Of 
true Strawberry form, exceptionally 
uniform and regular, bright, crimson 
color, with prominent golden seeds; 
hence the ideal Strawberry almost, in 
form and beauty, possessing a brisk, 
rich, true Strawberry flavor. It is of 
medium size, ripening in midseason, is 
exceedingly productive, and the plant 
is one of the most hardy in winter and 


| most enduring in drought. 


HART’S MINNESOTA, as an 
early berry, was eminently satisfactory. 
It is of fine form and appearance, good 
size, superior quality, and quite firm. 
I was inclined to think it unproductive, 
but the past season it yielded a splendid 
crop, which sold well and was much 
admired. It is destined, I think, to 
quite supercede the Duchess, with which 
it ripens. 


GLENDALE, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, was the most profitable Straw- 
berry of the past season. In quality it 
is quite acid and not good enough for 
the amateur, who can grow plenty of 
others of higher quality, but in the im- 
portant matter of firmness it is unsur- - 
passed. For canning, too, it possesses 
valuable properties. 


SHARPLESS did better the past 
season than I have ever known it, being 
more productive than usual and the 


| largest of all. I find it is not particularly 
| heavy soil this variety requires to do 


well, but exceedingly high culture. 
The soil must be rich, and well manured 
also to have it do its best. 
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CULTURE, When plants arrive, plant at once, or ‘heel them in.”” Prepare the soil as recom- 
mended for strawberries, Unlike strawberries, Raspberries are rather benefited by shade, if not too 
dense. In field culture, all but the ‘‘cap”’ varieties should be planted in rows five feet apart, and the 
plants three feet apart in the rows; the *‘ caps” six by three and ahalf feet. In garden culture, plant 
*‘caps”’ five by three feet; the others, three feet apart each way. In planting. expose the roots to 
frost, wind, and sun as little as possible, and press the earth about the plants very firmly with the feet. 
Do not plant on a windy day, and do not plant deep. So soon as planted, cut back the canes to within 
a few inches of the ground, and fall-set plants should have a small mound of earth made over each 
plant, to protect them from sudden freezing and thawing. Keep the soil loose and free of weeds 
throughout the season, treating all suckers as weeds, except three to five to a hill, if kept in hills, or 
a single row, if keptin rows, for fruiting. It is best to plant something of an assortment as there isa 
difference in flavor and times of ripening. Autumn is much the best season for planting all Raspber- 
ries, except the ‘‘ caps’’ varieties, as the plants start growth very early in the spring. 


The earliest of all Raspberries, and 
unsurpassed in other respects, 
4 NOW OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
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THE HANSELL. 


RESOLVED, ‘That it is the sense of this meeting that the Hansell is the earliest Ras berry so far 
known. Further, it is of a bright red color, of fine shape, and of great firmness.” Unantiotare 
adopted.— Report of meeting on grounds of originator, June 27th, 1882, ' 

The Cuthbert or Queen of the Market Raspberry, which was introduced a few 
years ago by myself, is now universally conceded to be, taken all in all, by far the 
best and most valuable red Raspberry yet disseminated ; but it is medium to late 
in ripening. Realizing the need of a good early red Raspberry—one to fill the gap 
between Strawberries and the Cuthbert—I have for some years past been searching 
everywhere for such a berry. Many were found that were claimed to possess the 
points desired, viz : firmness, bright color, good size, and good quality with hardiness 
and vigorous growth of cane and productive, and extremely early, All, however, upon 
acritical examination proved wanting in one or more of the essentials named, until I 
came across the Hansell. In this I have full confidence we havea raspberry uniting all 
the properties enumerated, and is, therefore, just what I was seeking for and every- 
body should have. It is not an untried novelty sent out without testing, for it has 
been fruited on an extensive scale, with no ‘‘ petting” whatever, for several years, 
visited and examined carefully by those of widest experience with raspberries of 
any in the country, and the verdict has been unanimous that it is not only the 
earliest of all raspberries of any kind and color whatsoever, but possessing all other 
qualities desirable in a raspberry to a remarkable degree, as well. On the grounds 
of the originator, Burlington County, New Jersey, it was ripe in 1880 on the 4th of 
June, and in 1881 on June 11. The season of 1882 was so backward that almost 
everything was two weeks later than usual, when it was ripe on June 20th, in all 
instances fully ten days in advance of the Brandywine growing beside it with the 
same treatment. It invariably ripens its entire crop in a short space of time (about 
three weeks), and is done and gone when the Cuthbert is at its height. Of course 
such a berry would command high prices in the market, but this is not conjecture, 
as it has for the past three years—in fact ever since shipped to market—sold from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a pint wholesale. These were for the first shipments, 
and subsequent ones did not sell at such enormous prices, but it invariably ‘‘leads the 
market.” It may be described as follows: Fruit, medium to large, averaging 
larger than Brandywine and nearly as large as Cuthbert; color, of the brightest 
crimson, being as bright as Brandywine and brighter than any other that I can 
name; very firm, equalling in this respect that best of all shipping red Raspberries, 
the Brandywine (it has been shipped by the crate 400 miles by rail, in good con- 
dition), quality, best, unsurpassed, being notably rich and refreshing, and possess- 
ing a powerful aroma of roses. thus imparting a most delightful perfume and 
flavor Canes, vigorous, productive and entirely hardy, having never been injured 
either by the heat of summer or the cold of winter, and is believed to be as 
hardy as those of the iron-clad Turner _ While entirely different in form, as will be 
seen by the illustration on page 7, and totally distinct in cane, the Hansell bears 
more resemblance. in its high quality, consistency of flesh and bright color, to the 
once eminently popular Hudson River Antwerp, thanany other raspberry of which 
I have any knowledge. 


Tt is an old adage that ‘‘the proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof,” and 
thus it is with the Hansell. The originator, the late James 8. Hansell (after whom 
the berry is called to commemorate a good name, and who amassed a large fortune 
by fruit culture), found it so desirable and profitable that with the sole object of 
fruit in view, he continued extending his plantations of it until at the time of his 
death he had over ten acres of it growing, while his sons, his successors, are still 
planting more. As “actions speak louder than words,” this is certainly stronger 
testimony of its merits than would be a whole volume of eulogy. 


William Parry, who has introduced more varieties of this fruit than anybody 
else in America, and than whom no one knows more about raspberries, said at a 
meeting of Horticulturists held on the grounds where it originated, after an in- 
spection of ten acres of it in fruiting : 


‘““This is my first sight of this berry, although I have heard of it for several years. I am very 
much pleased with the appearance of it. It is proof in itself of its earliness, as every one who has 
witmessed it can bear testimony. It is of fair size, fine color, and because of its firmness of flesh it 
must carry well, look well, and sell wellin the market. It possesses all of these essential and most 
desirable qualities, and from appearance it must be perfectly hardy, as there has been no protection 
whatever to it. It stands exposed on soil-not particularly well suited to grow Raspberries, but on fair 
farm land, that gives assurance that it will do well anywhere that a hardy Raspberry will grow. I 
think it will be an acquisition among small fruits, coming in earlier than any Raspberry, black, red, 
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white, purple, or any other color; it stands single and alone, and above all ecmpetition. At the 
present time I think there is no other Raspberry that can compete with it in all the qualities that are 
desirable for a Raspberry for the market,” 


which was endorsed by the Fruit Growers and others present. I sincerely believe, 
which, in purport has already been stated by numerous disinterested Horticultur- 
ists, that ‘* The Hansell is the most desirable and valuable Raspberry in existence.” 


{See Circular (No. 11) giving History, Notices of the Press, Report of Meeting of Horticulturists on 
grounds of originator, etc. | 


Price $3.00 per doz.; 25 for $5.00; $18.00 per 100. 


CUTHBERT or Queen of the Market. 


CUTHBERT, or Queen of the Market,—No other red Raspberry has 
yet been introduced that has proved of such general adaptability to different soils 
and climates. It is everywhere—north, south, east and west—the best of all the 
known Raspberries. being hardy in winter and a wonderful example of vigor during 
the heat and drought of summer; the fruit always large, handsome and luscious, 
and produced in the greatest profusion. The number of letters received from all 
parts of the country, and even from other lands, commending the Cuthbert is 
simply astonishing. 


SHAFFER’S COLOSSAL, fruited with me the past season, and is 
veritably a giant Raspberry, both in growth of cane and fruit. Itis also prolific, 
but too dark to appear well in market. and ripens late. In quality it is rich and 
sprightly ; not very firm but of great excellence for canning. It also dries nicely. 


SOUHEGAN isa black cap that I cannot commend too strongly. I fruited 
it largely the season just passed, and I would not give it for all the other black 
Raspberries combined. It is enormously productive, large, jet black, without bloom, 
firm, hardy, and fully a week to ten davs earlier than Doolittle—in fact earlier than 
Davidson’s Thornless or any other Black Cap. It is a strong grower, and perfectly 
hardy; has never rusted or shown any other fungus or disease. Last spring I 
planted several acres of it and intend to at least double my plantation the coming 
season. 
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GREGG.—A suitable companion for the Cuthbert, for those 
who like black Raspberries, being like it, a strong grower, very 
\)) large, and medium to late in ripening. By accident it has been 

J) Much associated with this royal red berry, as both were placed 
HWigig upon the market at about the same time. If one has the Hansell 
and Cuthbert, Souhegan and Gregg, he has a quartette of mag- 
nificent Raspberries, and with these four, a good assortment of 
this delicious fruit, both red and black. 

HOPKINS is another fine new Black Cap. I fruited a large patch of it the 
past season and it did admirably. In a general way it resembles Mammoth Cluster, 
which it equals in size, high quality and all other respects, and is nearly or quite as 
early as Doolittle. The canes are of strong growth. exceedingly productive, and 
are free from disease. It takes the place of both Doolittle and Mammoth Cluster, 
and will give greater satisfaction than either. 


If to be sent by mail, add 15c, per doz.. 40c. for fifty and 75c. per 100, to 
the prices affixed. Large lots go by Express or Fast Freight. I prefer to ship by 
Express or Freight, as larger plants can be sent. 


Color. Season. | Dozen. 100 1,000 
> IIRC K AAUIK. Goa ucnoboubdoddsoou oes Red ...Medium........ | $ .50 | $1.50 |$10.00 
Bellede Fontenay(Amazon, Henrietta) ‘‘....Medium & Autm.)  .50 2.00 | 12.00 
Caroline a ee eiser cs contents elsrastom Salmon.Medium.........)  .75 4.00 
CUTHBERT, or Queen of the 
Mare bie eet GRR crs sk Red....Medium to late... .50 | 1.50 | 10.00 
Doolittle’s Improved.... .......... BlackanHarhyanaemaeeeere | 80) |) 1.50 8.00 
Marlyawielshvesnngacietccceteniccce-. Red....Very Harly...... | 1.50 | 10.00 | 75.00 
IIORen Cetera dereeinais oni nae Yellow.Medium to late..;  .50 2.00 
iranconia (CVG@ON1) sass) sees) eee Red. ...Mediu:n tolate..|  .50 2.00 | 12.00 
GRE GG oe es coum ees IBIBYEl<) SILA ccc oved & oo .| ~.00 2.00 | 15.00 
BPA NSE ERED. 25.0 2eece ged eek Red....Earliest of all....| 3.00 | 18.00 
ETO VS GIM eG sy erase toh scram ace cvcualereuteiayaine Red aapblarliyinsacmeiecs .50 2.00 | 15.00 
ET OPIUNS were savage eee ieee askenentenne Black..EKarly to Medium) .75 4.00 | 25.00 
TOStARUDIES | 2. ictecaree erie Reker oleeee Red....Medium......... 1.00 5.00 | 40.00 
Mammoth Cluster (McCormick)....Black..Medium to late..|. .50 | 1.50 9.00 
Montclair cc ecehcacsr tei cae ene Red....Medium......... 3.00 ; 20.00 
(Olan Opener ORS Secon amen a oan Black..Medium......... .00 1.50 | 10.00 
Rela CO ie. 5 BES abe can te tears Red....Medium......... 50 2.00 | 12.00 
SHAFFER’S COLOSSAL..... Purple Wate .-........-: 1.00 5.00 | 40.00 
SOUHEGAN.................... Black. .Extra early ..... 1.50 | 9.00 | 75.00 
SUpPeEb Mises orate cere yeclebeae anette Red....EHarly to late....| 3.00 | 20.00 
Turner (Southern Thornless)........ INES oo odDENAKFo coovocoesal| ost) 1.00 6.00 
MVM hes rardresspehm ered tee-saketanensnses ere Black..Harly......... -| 1.00 | 7.00 | 50.00 
Wetherbees. corse. seceoneule setae Red... Mateasen. sac 1.50 | 10.00 
OMISSION. 


The following should have appeared under their proper heads: 
RUSSIAN MULBERRY, 30c. ea.; $5.00 per doz. (Small, by mail 50c. ea. 


JUNE BUDDED TREES, Wager, Waterloo, Conkling Peaches, 15c. ea.; 
$1.50 per doz.; $7.00 per 100. (By mail 20c. ea. ; 
$2.00 per doz.) 


; 
OG 6 “« WHEATLAND, 25c. each; $2.50 per doz., $15.00 
per 100. (By mail 20c. ea,; $3.00 per doz.) 


NOTE.—In growing Peach Trees I use, exclusively. Natural Tennessee Seed and land where 
Peach Trees have never grown before. My Trees are entirely free of any taint of ** Yellow ” or other 
disease. 

The edition of my Catalogue is so large I omit descriptions of Peaches in it, printing them in a 
separate pamphlet. It will be mailed free to anyone desiring it. In applying ask for Peach Circular 
or Pamphlet No. 5. 


A RULE TO FIND THE NUMBER OF PLANTS REQUIRED FOR AN ACRE. 
Multiply the width by the breadth, in feet, and see how many times this number is contained in 
43.560, the number of square feet in an acre. For instance, plants set 2x3 feet, each plant would 
require six square feet—43,560 divided by 6, gives 7,260—the number of plants required for an acre at 
the above distances. 
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= BLACKBERRIES. = 
CTLTURE —The instructions for Blackberries are the same as those given 
for Raspberries, with these exceptions: Blackberries, in garden culture, should be 
planted in rows five feet apart, and the plants four feet apart in the rows ; in field 
culture, in rows six feet apart. and the plants three feet apart in the rows. All the 
other directions apply to both Blackberries and Raspberries alike. 
VARIETIES AND PRICES.— While we exercise every care in digging and 
assorting plants known as ‘‘ Suckers ;” those that sprout up from the roots of fruit- 
ing plantations and the ones usually sold, putting in none without side roots, yet I 


a aR 


Root Cutting Plants, Sucker Plants. 

desire to call attention to the value of plants grown from pieces of roots, called 
“Root Cutting plants,” and which, having to depend upon their own roots for 
support, have much better and far more numerous lateral and fibrous ones. To 
illustrate the difference I present figures of both kinds. showing what is considered 
a good plant of each (A A), and also an ordinary one(BB). It will be seen at a 
glance that the poorer ‘‘ Root Cutting Plant” has more feeding roots than the better 
** Sucker,” hence will establish itself much more quickly when transplanted. There 
is at least a difference of a full crop of fruit between a patch planted with root cut- 
ting plants and one of suckers, and the chances of loss by dying are not one quar- 
ter as great. while the difference in cost is but slight. Root Cutting Plants are so 
much superior that Fruit Growers who have once planted them will not use Suckers 
at any price when the others can be had. For my own planting I would rather 
have a hundred root cutting plants than three hundred sucker plants. 

EARLY HARVEST.— Until I fruited this berry (which I did quite largely 
the past season) I thought it surely must be misnamed. But I find it is not. for it 
ripened just as wheat was in condition to harvest. Itis a strong grower, hardy, and 
a most prodigious yielder, and, ripening as it does, far in advance of Wilson’s 
Early or any other known variety, it is of almost inestimable value, either for the 
home garden or the fruit grower. See illustration and full description on last page 
of the catalogue. 
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TAYLOR’S PROLIFIC is also a valuable variety. It 
commences to ripen in mid-season and continues for some three 
weeks. is of excellent quality, and EQUALLY as hardy as the Sny- 
der, which it doubles in size. Canes of strong growth, free from 
rust, and as its name implies, very productive. An experienced 
Fruit Grower at the West, writes to the RURAL NEW YORKER, 

““ There is no doubt that the Cuthbert is much superior to other red Raspber- 
ries on my greunds. The Gregg in a great degree surpasses other Black-caps in 
size and productiveness, while Taylor’s Prolific Blackberry is so far in advance 
— of Snyder that no one who sees it would think Snyder worth raising. It is just 
Ny as hardy as any Blackberry, but after an extraordinary hard winter we have no 
y) Blackberries of any kind.” : 

Many are disappointed with the Taylor from the fact that they 
have not the true variety. In fact, so many spurious plants have 
been disseminated for it, that I frequently find nurserymen inno- 
cently selling plants of worthless varieties for it, not knowing the 
genuine sort. Just as with the Worden Grape. In getting plants 
of this variety, therefore, it behooves planters to be careful where 
they get them. 


WHEN TO BE SENT BY MAIL, add 20 cts. per doz.; 50 cts. for 50, 
and 90 cts. per 100 to the prices affixed. 


SucKER PLANTs. | Root Currine Puants. 

woz, | 100 |1,000|} Doz.| 100 {1,000 
Brunton ssWarlypanceerce near eee ae er $1.00 | $5.00 | $1.25 | $8.00 
Crystal White (a white Blackberry)..... 7 ii) CO | S00) 
EARLY HARVEST............... 1.25 | 8.00 1.50 | 10.00 
MOECHES FET a5 aetna oe oie wee 50 1.50 |$10.00 -60 | 2.00 
Kattatinniyes:ceaiagteeae la skein keiiene .00 | 1.50 | 9.00 || .60 | 2.00 |$12.00 
ILE A ON denne Me a gua Eri nen .00 | 1.50 | 10.00 }} .60 | 2.00 
Mammoth Dewberry (tips)........ .... .75 | 5.00 
Smiyderis wits Wasson basoyer ee encore aceon aida ess | .60] 1.50 | 11.00 .60 | 2.00 | 14.00 
TAYLOR’S PROLIFIC.......... |  .00} 2,00 | 12.00 .75 | 2.50 | 16.00 
Wachussett Thornless........ ......... |  .79 |- 3.00 | 25.00 || 
Walsontss Barlynn- 4.0 beeen merce .00 | 1.50 | 11.00 -60 | 2.00 | 14.00 


CULTURE,.—The Gooseberry delights in a deep, rich, cool soil. Itisa gross 
feeder, and is not likely to be injured by fertilizers, no matter how much is used if 
applied with judgment. Its greatest enemy is mildew, which is avoided by plant- 
ing in partial shade—under trees, along fences and walls, or by the side of build- 
ings—where the plants thrive even better than in the full glare of the sun. Thor- 
ough mulching also prevents mildew. Should the currant-worm appear (which 
attacks both the Gooseberry and the Currant), use Hellebore as directed for Cur- 
rants. Plantsame distance, cultivate and prune as recommended for currants. 

VARIETIES AND PRICES.—If to be sent by mail, add 20c. per dozen., 40c. 
for 50, and 75c. for 100 to the prices affixed. One year old plants only can be sent 
by mail. 


One Year. Two Years. 
Doz. 100. Doz. 100. 
1 DEO 6 LIL ES Ear ern cnIIS C  CEME: ASS ROD RER Co)SEAEO 9 $1.00 | $7.50 || $1.25 | $8.50 
FLOW oM TON 8 sess aie aaa eles el Ri cast gba ters « Ue See 50 3.50 75 5.00 - 
Sm Tth’s TM ProOwe dejo crepe ee ony here Pes 90 | 6.00 1.25 8.00 
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CULTURE.—0n receipt of plants, treat them as recommended for rasp- 
berries. Currants prefer a moist, cool situation. Plant in rows four feet apart, 
and the plants three feet apart in the rows. Keep the ground mellow and free 
from grass and weeds. A thorough mulching is absolutely necessary for large 
returns. As soon as the leaves turn yellow and commence to fall, with a pruning 
knife remove all the old wood and cut back the young shoots one-third their length, 
cutting to the ground enough of these to admit light and air into the bush freely. 
Should the currant-worm appear, dust the bushes with powdered white hellebore 
(to be had at any drug store) while the dew is on. It will also exterminate them to 
dissolve an ounce of the hellebore in a pail of water and apply with a syringe—the 
best way to use it. Currants and gooseberries do much better when planted in the 
autumn. 

FAY’s PROLIFIC.—A cross between Cherry and Victoria. It has claimed 
for it equal size and beauty of berry of the Cherry, with longer clusters, less acid 
and better flavor ; having a long stem, which admits of rapid picking, and what is 
of the greatest importance, very much more productive. Its description in brief 
is: ‘Color, rich red. As compared with the Cherry Currant, Fay’s Prolific is equal 
in size, better in flavor, contains less acid and five times as prolific, and from its 
peculiar stem less expensive to pick.” Has not yet fruited at Monmouth Nursery. 
1 yr. $1.00 ea.; $10.00 per doz. 2 yrs., $1.50 ea.; $15.00 per doz. 


WHEN TO BE SENT BY MAIL add 20 cts. per doz., 40 cts. for 50 and 
75 cts. per 100. One year old plants only can be sent by mail. 


One Year Old. | Two Years Old, 

Doz. 100. 1,000.) Doz. 100. 1,000. 
Black INS PleSteh,.. 22 ne sicidat see seree $.40 | $3.00 jf .... || $ .60 |$ 4.00 |S .... 
OVER A aia 20 Sc ho ee : .50 5-00.) 25:00 \| 375 4.00 | 35.00 
| Pretest 41) 1) i Lee eee TD dl esOO! fm ree. ret oll) MEOOwe TOOK 32.) 
Ce oY <a ores ifs Ay OOM meanOO: |G ined ze Hace | 4.00: |b te... 
AU Ge OPE SOKUBER. ais, ofecorsie siviers ors eyes) 6 Shas Oteyare bs si 2.50 oP | ecatsiacs 
WOW ROG ee 6 2 a5 tapetals ove Seon 's ce 50 3.00 | 25.00 |) .75 | 4,00 | 35.00 
VOI Toes sae gee ees rao eee 5 3.00 | 25.00 .75 | 4.00 | 35.00 
White Grape.........0.:..6.....: | +50 | 38.50 | 380.00 .75 | 4.50! 40.00 


eZ) Eel) 


CULTURE.—The limits of this catalogue will permit me to give but a few 
brief hints. For complete instructions, I refer the reader to any of the many ex- 
cellent works on the Culture of Hardy Grapes, among the best of which are ‘‘ Ful- 
ler’s Grape Culturist” and ‘‘ Husmann’s American Grape Growing and Wine Mak- 
ing.” either of which will be supplied at $1.50, post paid. Plant in rows six feet 
apart and the vines eight feet apart in the rows.. Dig holes twelve to fifteen inches 
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deep, and of a size amply large to accommodate the vines. They should then be 
filled to within six or eight inches of the top, with fine, rich soil ; throwing in while 
doing so, a few bones or some wood ashes, if to be had. Cut back one year vines 
to two eyes, placing the lower one below the surface ; two year vines to three or 
four eyes, and putting two or three eyes below the surface. Spread out the roots 
(which should have previously had one-third their length cut off), place the stock 
of the vine at one side of the hole, and fill with fine soil, pressing it firmly about 
them. When planted, set a stake at the stock (to which the vine should be kept 
tied), which will be all the support required for two years. Keep old wood trim- 
med off, growing fruit on new canes. Any manner of pruning that will admit the 
sun to the fruit will insure a crop; and laying the vinesonthe ground, even with- 
out covering, will increase both the quality of the fruit and the size of the bunches, 
besides insuring safety from injury by frost. For mildew, dust with flowers of 
sulphur while the vines are wet. Grapes domuch better planted in autumn. 


VARIETIES WORTHY OF SPECIAL MENTION. 


NAOMMI.—This magnificent new Grape, in the race for popular favor has had its 
merits singularly overlooked. Having fruited it I know whereof I speak. Vine, a 
strong grower, and for a hybrid exceptionally free from mildew, while the clusters 
are unusually large and handsome, and in quality, with its tender flesh, viniousness 
and purity of flavor, it is simply exquisite—even surpassing well-grown Ionas. 
It ripens rather early, has a good skin (which gives no acrid taste when pressed in 
the mouth), and adheres well to the stem like the Iona. Color, faint but clear rose. 


POCKLINGTON is anoble grape. With its enormous golden berries and large 
compact clusters, it is most attractive to the eye. In quality, when fully ripe, it is 
good, though not best, but what gives special value to it, the vine is as hardy, robust, 
and mildew resisting as its parent the Concord. Any one at allinterested in grapes, 
whether growing them for market or simply private use, should have the Pockling- 
ton by all means. 


JEFFERSON is another grape of remarkable merits, rivaling some of the 
best foreign varieties (which it resembles in character of fiesh), both in quality 
and beauty, although a pure American seedling, being a cross between Concord and 
Iona. Color, light bright red. The vine is apparently of rather slow ‘growth, but 
has excellent foliage and is notably free of disease. 

As reliable grapes of great excellence (the vines of which are now to be had at 
moderate figures), I would name Brighton, Lady and Worden, and as a superior 
early sort, Moore’s Early. Those desiring leviathian bunches, and are willing to 
yea dittle extra care to procure them, will be pleased with Lady Washington, and 

ighland. 


VARIETIES AND PRICES. If to be sent by mail add 15 cts. per doz, 
40 cts. for 50, and 75 cts. per 100 for one year vines; and 25 cts. per doz., 60 cts. for 
50, and $1.00 per 100 for two year vines, to the prices affixed. Vines will be 
mailed at rates for single vines, post free, ifso desired. Thousand rates of any 
given upon application. I have many other varieties in stock. but as they are not 
so well known as those named I omit them. Prices willbe given upon application. 


The letters in italics preceding names denote the season of ripening, viz: V. HZ. Very Early; #. Early; 
M. Medium; LZ. Late. : 


One Year Vines. Two Year Vines. 
Cy Each. Doz. 100. Each. Doz. 100. 

M, Agawam (Rogers’ No. 15) red....| $ .20 | $1.50 | $7.00 || $ .25 | $2.00 | $10.00 
NEPA tome htenmwhitemsener reer. .20 2.00 .00 3.00 
JE, INURE WA Sonoasovencooouoee 20 | 2.00 
M, Bacchus, black................. | .d0] 5.00 | 30.00 -75 | 7.50 | 80.00 
M. Barry (Rogers’ No. 43) black....... | .30 | 2.50 
JH, IAT, Gyletl,ccosco sodeoodocuos .25 2.00 | 15.00 
M. Brighton, red..... ............. | .25 |] 2.00} {2.00 .85 | 38.00] 18.00 
VEmBurnetiaiplackeseee ee reer retin 1 onl eemieoO 
ie Catangbar mediter agrees Cues nemenern) ae oh, lip 1.50 | 5.00 -20 | 1250 8.00 
V. H. Champion (Talman).......... or ol®) .60 | 4.00 15 75 6.00 
MA Carlottawhiten sa aeece cit. 5c .20 | 2.00 .80 | 3.00 
MA Clintonssblackopeene ease eee  eil@ 00 | 3.50 15 75 5.00 
M. CONCORD, black ............. = SLO 00 | 3:50 15 15 5,00 
HAC citaceblacksmaasease mice sens .25 | 2.00 
E. Delaware, red...............-.. 25 2.50 | 15.00 .30 | 2.50} 18.00 
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One Wear Vines, Two Year Vines. 
Each. Doz. 100, Each. Doz. 100. 

Mee Drama Me B3aa!. sie. nse hie Silo os | $ .15 | $1.00 | $5.00 | $ .20 | $1.50 | $7.50 
_M. DUCHESS, white............... a | 6.00 | 40.00 1.00 | 10.00 | 60.00 
WV. EB. Early: Dawn. black ............. | 5.00 Wieay dN Wett, 
ieerebaplhysVactor, black 2.05. 4.:.<.. 100 0 10.00 ° 1.50 | 15.00 

Hee ElyDoragdo, WIE... .. s,s... ss fou 7-50 1.00 | 10.00 

Me Hartizon! black......0..00 02.00.. | “4 | | 2.00 

fe Hanttord Prolific. black... ..:,..... 15} 1.00} 5.00 -20 1.50 7.50 
M. Herbert (Rogers’ No. 44)........6..|.  .26 | 2.00 .85 | 38.00 

L. Mightaad, black................ .75 | 7.50 | 50.00 1.00 | 9.00 

JUDE AKG C0957) Ck oe on or ee ly}. 2omtee200 

Ty MLOQWSMMEMRE Ns © SstaiAsicied oislas's.. sels... > “Toe 1.00) -| -5:00 20 50 7.50 
PET SMM WRIMRUDLACKS ciao cit eye) cici a stoke etrad='= » | = lO .00 | 3.50 

Te DOME ROM TCO. cisie ence oa teas: +s 1.00 | 9.00 1.25 | 12.00 
PRACT INIAC Ker. © sche) ciee ares crepes sree e's « ~ 20] 2,00 

His RUSBY g WIILO® « ./. esc e cde ee. e es .29 | 2.00 | 15.00 .85 |- 3.00 | 22.00 
M. Lady Washington, white..... [9 el FD 1.00 | 10.00 
Minden black?! 0... eo. ss Sone .20 | 2.00 35 | 3.00 

M. Lindley (Rogers’ No. 9) red........ | .25 | 2.00 .85 | 3.00 

Mie Mariiare white. aise des eele ces -20 | 1.50} 7.00 .25 | 2.00 | 12.00 
M. Mrs. McClure, black............... ) + "50 |~ 5.00 

V. E. Moore’s Early, black....... | .40 | 3.50 | 25.00 .50 | 5.00 | 35.00 
MAMBO mb WHIT6) <6. 6-2. eiealelele oe | 1.50 | 15,00 

Mi Mewbutehis black. «sisi 050 eset: 1.00 | 10.00 

SMP ORISIMS GT OMG is 2 cis. oo. 8 ese d lal 20} 1.50} 6.00 .25.| 2.00 | 9.00 
M. Pocklington, white............ 1.00 10.00 | 75.00 1.50 | 15.00 | 100.00 
M. Prentiss, white......... ....... .75 | 7.50 | 60.00 1.00 | 10.00 | 80.00 
M. Requa, (Rogers’ No. 28) red....... || .85 | 3.00 

He hockinghams black. 4.5. )-ccbc0s:.< | .20 |. 2.00 

M. Salem (Rogers’ No. 22)........... |. .20} 1.50} 7.00 .25 | 2.00 | 10.00 
V. £. Telegraph (Christine) black..| .20} 1.50] 7.00 .25 | 2.00 | 10.00 
TM OU ES ODINES SOU oi 512) cos v0, <joxs1 0 ehese) ete ees | aeeLomlie W200. 1.00 | 10.00 
MrmaWaverleye DlACkKs .. 5 ceccle actos 1.50 

M. Wilder (Rogers No. 4)........... .20 | 1.50] 7.00 .25 | 2.00 | 11.00 
E. Worden (frue) black............ .20 1.50 8.00 .20 2.00 | 12.00 
19%, NNGvOiteWit=4 1 920 le Sem Onin aaa One eL .00 | 5.00 | 40.00 Ati 7.50 

ASPARAGUS. 


Conover’s Colossal.—Large, of rapid growth, productive and of fine quality. 
1 year 75c. per 100 (by mail, $1.00 per 100); $3.50 per 1000. 2 years, $1.00 per 100 ; 
$5.00 per 1000—too large for mailing. 


SMALLEWS EARLY DEFIANCE,—A new variety, claimed by the 
originator to be two weeks earlier, of better quality, and more productive than any 
other variety ; continuing to produce for a long season. 

The American Agriculturist says of it: ‘‘We have been familiar with Smalley’s variety for two 
years, and feel sure that in earliness and in excellence of flavor, as well as in the proportion of each 
shoot that is tender and edible, this variety is sufficiently distinct to make it desirable for both the 
home garden and for market. We have not mentioned size, as this, more than any other char, acter, 
may be produced by high culture. In this, it will compare fay orably with any other variety.” 

1 year, 50c. per doz., by mail; $2.00 per 100 (by mail, $2.25 per 100). 2 years, 
75c. per doz. by mail; $3.00 per 100. 


RHUBARB, or “PIE PLANT.” 


yatt’s Linnzeus.—10c. each; $1.00 per doz.; $5.00 per 100. (By mail, 20c. 
2 


My 
each ; $2 00 per doz.) 


Where parties contemplate ordering largely, I would like an opportunity to 
price their lists. In such cases I will quote rates that cannot fail to please—quality 
of stock considered. My facilities for supplying the trade are excellent. 
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FRUIT TREES. 


pes Nothing under this heading can be sent by matl unless so noted. 

Please observe that I carefully pack and deliver to railroad or boat at prices affixed. 
Any one in want of larger quantities than quoted, will be supplied at reduced rates. All 
such will please write, stating quantity, varieties, and szzes desired, and lowest prices will 
begiven. The varieties named in this list may justly be claimed to constitute the ‘‘ Cream 


of the Large Fruits.’”’ While I name only those which have proved to be the best for 


general culture, yet I can supply many others. 


PEACHES. 

As the Peach has for ages been intt- 
mately associated with the small fruits, 
both in the nursery and on the fruit farm, 
Lam growing tt largely, and have a supe- 
rior stock of trees. Please note that the 
prices affixed include packing : 

First class, 3% to 5 ft., 1oc. ea.; $7.00 
per too. Ex. sized, 5 to 6% ft., I5c. 
ea.; $8.00 per 100. Second size, 2 to 3% 
ft., $5.00 per 100. 


LEADING VARIETIES.— 
Alexander’s Early. Amsden’s 
June, Beers’ Smock, Crawford’s 
Early, Crawford’s Late, Early Riv- 
ers, Hale’s Early, Honeywell, Keyport 
White, Late Rareripe, Large Early York 
or Honest John, Mountain Rose, 
Moore’s Favorite, Oldmixon Free, 
Reeve’s Favorite, Steadly, Stump the 
World, Ward’s Late Free, Yellow St. 
John. 

Waterloo.—25c. ea.; $2.00 per doz. 

Conkling.—25c. ea.; $2.00 per doz. 


APPLES. 


Standard.—First class, 5% to 7 ft., 
20C. ea.; $15.00 per I00. Ex. sized, 6 to 
8 ft., 25c. ea.; $18.00 per 100. 


LEADING VARIETIES.— 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Duchess of 
Oldenberg, Early Harvest, Fall Pippin, 
Golden Russet, Gravenstein, Grimes’ 
Golden, Hubbardston Nonesuch, King 
of Tompkins Co., Maiden’s Blush, 
Monmouth Pippin, Northern Spy, Owr- 
ange Pippin, Porter, Primate, Red 
Astrachan, R.I. Greening, Rox- 
bury Russet, Smith’s Cider or 
Salisbury, Tetofsky, Twenty Ounce. 


CRAB APPLES. 


First class, ea. 30c. Ex. sized, ea. 50c. 


VARIETIES. — Aucubifolia, Hy- 
slop, Lady Elgin, Marengo, Mon- 
treal Beauty, Red and Yellow Siberian, 
Transcendent. 


PEARS. 


Standard.—First class, 4% to 6 ft., 
Soc. ea.; $35.00 per 100. Ex. sized, 5% 
to 7 ft., 75c. ea. ; $50.00 per Ioo. 


Dwarf.—First class, 5o0c. ea.; $5.00 
per doz. Ex. sized, 75c. ea.; $7.00 per 
doz. 


LEADING VARIETIES.—( Zhose 
with an asterisk both as Dwarf and 
Standard). *Bartilett, *Beurre 
d’Anjou, *Buffum, *Clapp’s 
Favorite, Doyenne Boussock, 
*Duchesse d’ Angouleme, *Flem- 
ish Beauty, *Howell, Lawrence, 
*Louise Bonne de Jersey, Mamning’s 
Elizabeth, Mount Vernon, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Souvenir du Congress, *Vicar 
of Wakefield. 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID.—A new 
variety ; supposed to bea hybrid between 
the Sand Pear and the Bartlett or B. de 
Anjou, and said to be absolutely “‘ blight 
proof.” The last assertion may bea little 
premature to be accepted as conclusive, 
yet it inherits the sturdy character of the 
Sand Pear, which has never been known 
to blight; and the original tree is now 
thirteen years old, has never shown the 
least signs of blight, while those on every 
side, in the same garden, have been killed 
by the malady during the time it has stood 
there. The tree is decidedly ornamental, 
being symmetrical; a picture of health, 
with large, dark, glossy green leaves, 
changing to a rich purple in autumn, 
For form, color, etc., see Colored Plate 
and fuller description and prices, page 28 


‘Set Fruit Trees.—Whatever he has done, or has neglected to do, in the past, the, 
farmer who has land which can properly be devoted to that purpose should make it a point this 


year to set a few trees.”—FARM AND GARDEN. 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEAR. 


Nothing in the way of fruit culture, has for many years engendered so much regret 
on my part as this Pear, and for this reason : Had | £nowm years ago, when it first made 
its appearance, what I do zow I would have had an orchard in fruiting by this time in- 
stead of just planting one. But I am by no means the only one in the same position 
for many others I find, like myself, were skeptical of a fruit having so much claimed for 
it. By experience I have learned I was entirely in error in not crediting the exalted 
accounts of it. In fact it it is such a wonderful fruit I now doubt whether its value could 
be over estimated, should one set about to do it. Mr. Atkinson, the conservative editor 
of the Farm Fournal, in the January Number explains the situation as follows: 


We have begun to think there is a good deal in the talk we hear of the Kieffer pear. Infact we are a convert. 
When a man like Mr. Edwin Satterthwaite unites his commendations of it with that of the Nurserymen who have the 
fever, and goes to work setting out trees by the hundred, it is time for doubters to open their eyes andlook around. It 
may be remembered that at the Centennial Exposition, in 1876, Mr. Kieffer was awarded a prize medal for his exhibit, 
the judges pronouncing the Kieffera pear of ‘‘remarkable excellence, giving promise of a new race of great value.’ 
Since then it has been greatly lauded in the fruit catalogues, and in the newspapers. For all that, most people were 
incredulous, standing aloof and letting those whohad stock to sell get through with their ‘‘blow.”’ 


Even the cynical editor of the Germantown Telegraph, who years ago threw out all 
manner of ‘‘warning’’ to his readers in regard to this novel Pear, also declares himself a 
convert now, and praises it unsparingly. 


The strong points of the Kieffer are: 
Its entire freedom from blight. 
Its great beauty. 
Its splendid market qualities, being a superior keeper and shipper, ripens and 
colors up readily and zever rots at the core. 

4. Its remarkably strong, vigorous growth, trees of it being as large at two years as 
those of other Pears at four; and perfection itself in health and symmetry. 

Its being such an extremely early bearer. Standard trees come into bearing the 
third and fourth year, from bud, instead of eight or ten, as with other varieties. Standards 
come into bearing as soon as peach trees, while Dwarfs in two or three years from 
the bud. 

6. Its exceptional hardiness, being as hardy asthe “‘iron-clad’”’ Flemish Beauty. 

7. Its wonderful productiveness, being a heavy anual bearer. 

8. A point of almost inestimable value, but likely to be over-looked, viz.: its 
supreme excellence as a fruit for canning. Not only does it surpass all other fears, but 
also all other /ruz¢s as well—the quince not excepted. 


een 


Added to the fore going it is of large size “‘a model of form,’ and of excellent 
quality. As with all other Pears there is a difference of opinion regarding its quality— 
many contending it is superior tothe Bartlett or Duchesse, and some, it is equalto any 
or all of the best. For myself I would call it good to very good, but not best, not 
as good as Seckel, or good as Sheldon’s, but on a par with the Bartlett and pears of its 
class. But what gives the Kieffer special value as a Pear for profit, is its ripening in 
October and November, after the season of Bartletts—a time when pears are in demand 
and the markets are comparatively bare of fine fruit, hence it sells quickly at high 
prices. 


Below I quote in brief the opinions of a few of the highest Horticultural 
authorities : 


“T have eaten fruit of Kieffer’s Hybrid that was 
equal in luscious richness to any pear I ever ate. I 
have never tasted a bad or indifferent pear of this kind 
_Every one was delicious. I regard it as the most won- 


very productive and apparently as free from disease as 
the Sand Pear, which is one of its parents.—£ditor 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, who alse adds he regards 
it as of better quality than Duchesse, having a refresh- 


derful production of the age, and the beginning of a 
new erain pearculture. As yet no case of ddzgh¢ on 
Kieffer has been known.”’ Also, “‘ Imagine the old 
Sand Pear Tree with its vigorous growth and ornamen- 
tal foliage, loaded with pears as beautiful as the finest 
Flemish Beauties, and you can form some faint idea of 
the wonderful appearance of this tree.”"— Thos. Mee- 
han, Editor Gardener’s Mouthly. 


“‘We have not in a long time seen fruit that seems to 
unite somany elements of popularity as Kieffer’s Hy- 
‘brid, and shall be much disappointed if it does not 
prove to bea valuable and profitable market fruit. The 

tree is a strong and vigorous grower, bears early, is 


ing briskness that the Duchesse has not.”” 


“This new and unige Pear was raised from the seed 
of the Chinese Sand Pear, accidently crossed with 
Beurre d’Anjou, or some other kind grown near it. 
Tree remarkably vigorous, having large, dark-green, 
glossy leaves, and is anearly and very proiific bearer. 
The fruit is of good size, good color, good quality, and 
is a promising variety forthetable or market. It rip- 
ens all of October and part of November. To have it 
in perfection, it should be gathered when fully grown, 
and ripened in the house.—CHarRLES Downinc, 77 
ane Appendix of Fruits and Fruit Trees of 

AIRY ICL. 
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Mr. Edwin Satterthwaith, the most extensive and 
practical Pear grower of Eastern Pennsylvania, relates 
his experience as follows: ‘‘ The blight would take en- 
tire rows of certain varieties, ruining every tree until 
it came to a Sand Pear Tree, which it would pass un- 
touched, taking the next. Of several hundred varie- 
ties of Pears in my orchard, the Sand Pear was the 
only variety that has not been afflicted with blight, until 
the introduction of the Kieffer, which thus far has fully 
held its own with the Sand Pear.” 


“‘From my observation and experience I_am satisfied 
the tree has an iron constitution, and will adapt itself 
to a great variety of soils and situations, and yield a 
good supply of fruit under the most adverse circum- 
stances, equaling in this respect the Duchess of Old- 
enburgh Apple.’’—Cor. PracticaL FARMER. 

“« The Kieffer, so far has proved to be all that was 
claimed for it, in quality, in fruitfulness, in vigor or 
growth, and freedom from disease.—From Report of 
PEenn’a FRuiT GROWERS’ SOCIETY. 


Standard.—1 year: fst class, $1.50 ea.; $15.00 per doz. Extra, $2.00 ea.; $20.00 
per doz. Small, $1,00 ea. (by mail, $1.25 ea.); $10.00 per doz. 2 years: jist class, 


$2.50 ea. ; $25.00 perdoz. xtra, $3.00 ea. 


Bearing, $5.00 ea. 


$30.00 per doz. 3 years: heavy, $4.00 ea. 


Dwarf.—1 year, 75c. ea.; $7.50 per doz.; 2 years, $1.00 ea.; $10.00 per doz. 
BGS Those in want of a quantity will please write for special rates, 


LE CONTE.—A new variety, re- 
sembling Kieffer in growth of tree and 
other re- 
spects, in a 
general 
sense; and 
like it, sup- 
posed to be 
a hybrid be- 
tween the 
Chinese 
Sand Pear 
and one of 
our culti- 
vated varie- 
iege Ie ts 
large, bell- 
shaped, as 
shown in the 
engraving, 
Ot 4) iesleln,, 
creamy yel- 
low color, 
very smooth, 
and ripens in 
midsummer 
—being all 
gone when the Kieffer ripens. It is of 
strong growth and early, a most prolific 
and regular bearer, and has never been 
known to blight. 


Le Conte (wuch reduced). 


Standard.—t1 year: sx, 50C. ea. ; 
(4y mazl, 65c. ea.,) $5.00 per doz. ; first 
class, 75c. ea.; $7.50 per doz. Extra, 
$1.00 ea.; $10.00 per doz. 2 years: first 
class, $1.25 ea.; $12.00 per doz. Extra, 
$1.50 ea.; $15.00 per doz. 3 years: $2.00 ea 


CHERRIES. 


First class, 50c. ea.; $35.00 per I00. 
Ex, sized, 60c. ea; $40.00 per 100. 


LEADING VARIETIES.— 
Black Eagle, Biack Tartarian, Coe’s 
Transparent, Early Purple Guine, Early 
Richmond, May Duke, Montmor- 
ency, Ordinaire, Yellow Spanish. 


PLUMS. 
(On Plum Stocks.) 


First class, 50c. ea. ; $35.00 per I00. 


LEADING VARIETIES—Bas- 
sett’s American (ew), Coe’s Golden 
Drop, De Caradence, Duane’s Purple, 
Gen. Hand, German Prune, Green Gage, 
Imperial Gage, Lombard, Monroe, Quack- 
enboss, Reine Claude de Bavey, Rieh- 
land, Shropshire Damson, Washington 
(Balmer’s) Wild Gwose, Yellow Egg. 


QUINCES. 


Apple or Orange.— First class, 
25c.ea. Ex. sized, 35c. ea. 


Rea’s Mammoth.—First class, 
50c. ea.; $5.00 per doz. 


Champion (veduced.) 
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CHAMPION.—The advent of this 
new Quince (which originated in Fairfield 
Co., Ct.) marks a great advance in this 
most valuable and profitable but much 
neglected fruit. Tree extremely hardy, of 
stout, rugged, upright growth, ascending 
in a single stem, with smooth bark—re- 
sembling a standard pear-tree more than 
a Quince, as we are accustomed to seeing 
it. A profuse and vegudar bearer, and its 
early bearing is remarkable, commencing, 
as it does, to produce fruit at three and 
four, and sometimes when but two years 
old. Fruit large (some specimens meas- 
uring a foot around and weighing a 
pound), usually of the form shown in the 
engraving, and of a lively yellow color, 
rendering it very showy and handsome. 
Flesh tender, and free from the hard 
lumps so common in oiher Quinces. In 
fine flavor and odor it is fully equal to 
the well-known Orange variety. Ripens 
about two weeks later than the Orange, 
and in keeping qualities it surpasses all 
others. I yr., 50c. ea. (dy maz?, 75c. ea.); 
$5.00 per doz. 2 yrs., 75c. e€a.; $7.50 
per doz. 


APRICOTS. 


First class, 25c. ea., $2.50 per doz., 
June budded, dy maz?, same prices. 


VARIETIES.— Breda, Early Gold- 
en, Moorpark, Roman, Royal. 


NECTARINES. 


First class, 25c ea.; $2.50 per doz. 


VARIETIES.—Boston, Downton, 
Early Newington, Early Violet, Early 
York, Elruge, Golden Hardwicke, Hunt's 
New White, Stanwick, Tawney. 


PERSIMMONS. 


Japanese, or Kaki.—1 yr, Soc. ea. ; 
(y mail, 65c.) 2 yr. 75c ea. 


CHESTNUTS. 


Spanish or Marron—A handsome, 
round -headed, stately tree, of rapid 
growth, that yields abundantly of the 
large nuts shown in the engraving; 
‘hence, valuable both for ornament and 
fruit. The editor of the Farm Fournal 
says in his inimitable happy way, ‘‘Com- 
fort the next generation of boys by plant- 
ing chestnut trees in this generation.”’ 


Spanish Chestnut, 


AKO HAL. SOC. Ean.) 65.00) per doz 6 
to 8ft., 75c. ea.; $7.00 per doz. Small, 
by mail, Soc. ea. 


WALNUTS. 


ENGLISH or Jaderia Nut.— Not 
only is this 
of value for 
its delicious, 
thin - shelled 
nuts, but 
from it we 
get the beau- 
tiful curled 
HE remnrchvm 
walnut lum- 
ber, so ex- 
tensively 
used in the 
manufacture 
of furniture. 3 to 4 ft., 50c. ea.; $5.00 
per doz. 5 to7 ft., 75c. €a.: $7.00 per 
doz. Small, dy mazZ, 50c. ea. 


MULBERRIES. 


Downing’s Everbearing.—The 
beauty of this as a lawn or 
strect tree is quite enough to 
commend it; but in addition 
to these merits it yields an 
abundant supply of its large, 
refreshing berries for about 
three months. 


“T regard it as an indis- 
pensable addition to every 
fruit garden; and I speak 
what I think when I say I 
had rather have one tree of 
Downing’s Everlasting Mul- 
berry than a bed of 
Strawberries.— Henry Ward 
Beecher. : 

3 to5 ft., soc. ea. ; (by mail 

. 65c. ea.), $5.00 per doz. 
to 7 ft., 75c. ea. ; $7.50 per doz. 
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BES” Nothing under this Heading can be sent by mail, 
A Catalogue of Ornamental Trees and Plants, giving fuil and careful descriptions of 
all and illustrations ef most of the varieties here offered, together with many other kinds, 
mailed all applicants. 


DECIDUOUS. 
Each. Doz. 
ALTHEA, or ROSE OF SHARON, Variegated-leaved, Double................-. | $ .40 | $4.00 
NUCASD BD DRT EN oer nace comqnbadecaeqooodabe cOSeaESSaBoGce acs LAStoS RgnE TAS ddecosoecneGees dooods Gedudeass .30 3.00 
BRE OC Hee Berne leaived mors © ute] caver ese eae een ees Ri eR | 1.25 
ce Tay aae fs) LE) ANCE 1208 Los cooesan cagenoecoo nana sez. a5dsaunponto Hodeoeeek Ree sceade osseoncn 1.00 
OG Weeping ...... ... 500 /S9SISBOCE OED IUCOS: EEESSOTSO OO QOECCHO) | GacLESEIaIGBEB Oat oeRe bas 9 eEeoG 1.50 
BIRCH Cut-leaved Wee pin Gs .c. aces. cccn-ssnatae eee eee eee 75 
@ATATEPA> Golden=leaved sercsc soc. c5 5 cies vesducc cuaceseseee eee eek case ee 75 
CLEEMWARIS Kain Rosamondandshorpuniileeeeress-ciecessse aes eee eee nen 1.00 
fs SACKMANIL MITSG CLASS s\saeee- -cc cose coe teste ee ae ee alts 7.00 
CG ce extraglarcemce.. c.ccecneten cece 1.00 9.00 
ee John Gould Veitch and Lucie Lemoine. 1.00 
{ Languinosa Candida and the Queen..... 15, 
sf MissBatemantand! Splendidasseccsccccesse ete eee 15 
a StellayandVielutinusipurspuineaec-+.ceatesteeneeesse ee ene 15 
os Waticillamubragoranditlorateescsnecssc-cete ce neces 1.00 
@YPRESS, Chinese Weeping or Mmbossed...3 2. sec... .scccccccccccsncseee eeeeenceecesees 15 
ff INeweAimericans Weep im oes: 1.55 fusaeesestse scesevnsc one sete atecsee eee 1.00 
DOGWOOD Vianiegated=leavied ess sss. (ccrece-cteeee os seeere arene nae ae eee ee 50 5.00 
MEG BE RAL eunplesleavedccccsscsstsonseiecss = cabsaaceastcelice sacle as see eeie ee aetna eee eee -50 
TUER TUN GEIS WAT G Gat Socata occsee sac ce er ue oe su seana des cactin tease aso igeecs coe eet ace eee 50 5.00 
TBKOINA YAS DONO GID, BEANS VE SE Ns sas neccangasedec cosooocho HndoocdaaHnobuo cApasecs eocacooct oncace 25 2.00 
SS JapaneselGolden-vieine dteecmstsci ses sepa ee eee eee 25 2.00 
HORSEACHES TEN WE eRe de Hil Owierin Gee sccseeeeeseres tee ee i 
Ob Double White Flowerine......................... Bes ond 08) 
HYDRANGEA paniculata grandiflora.......... Pal ao 4.50 
JUDAS, Japamese..........0.scccceseseccereeee ses sez calddata Sensis) oseelslibata eceeece-et es] ar OO 5.00 
ANID EIN ISiliverdore Wihibe=1Cave dh cccsceiceusesccoetees rece eee ene enna 75 
IUD EI OA DS IDE FS} (Ol Ek Yescoan Seacasooocsonngsnendn nsapdHaccano srepde- coéecxocccoccon cece -osoxo200sGo8 Ata 
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HORTICULTURAL .BOOKS. 


Every intelligent person knows that it is of the greatest importance to be well 
informed before commencing an undertaking of any nature, and also to keep 
abreast with the times. Winter is the most convenient season to read, study and 
mature plans for the rest of the year. Some labor under the great mistake that to 
do this, is irksome. For one, I find it eminently pleasureable to plan for the future, 
and I can imagine nothing much more enjoyable than to sit by a cozy fire or join 
the circle around the evening lamp and read and learn of the health-imparting and 

urifying art—even to those who take but little interest in Horticultural affairs. 

he editor of the American Agriculturist, in a recent number, forcibly states, ‘* No 
other time in the year is so well adapted to reading as the long evenings of winter. 
A great deal of cultivation can be done by the fireside, and an application of ‘ brain- 
manure’ can be made now that will give a good return in the future.” This gentle- 
man goes on to say: ‘‘Now, we would ask you—the reader—have you upon the 
table, from the time the first strawberry comes, to that when the last grape dis- 
appears, all the fruits, every day—yes, three times aday—that your family can eat? 
If you have not, you are not living upto your privileges, and if your boys who now 
and then go to town and see how much better off their town cousins are in this 
respect, will not ‘stay on the farm,’ it is well that you should know one reason 
why. Town’s people, City people—with half the general prosperity—live better than 
the farmers. It is of no use to blink this fact. Continuous salt pork and cabbage, 
and no fruits in their season, have much to do with boys leaving the farm. * * At 
the beginning of the year we all make good resolutions, and none better canpbe 
made by a farmer, be his acres few or many, than the resolution to devote a portion 


of his land to a fruit garden.” 


Below I name the works which I believe to be the best on the subjects of which 


they treat. 


Fuller’s Illustrated Strawberry Culturist, 


20 cents. 

A practical little work, meeting with uni- 
versal favor. It gives an extended list of 
varieties. Illustrated. 

. $1.50 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Cuiturist, . 
By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. This book covers 
the whole ground of propagation, culture, 
varieties and marketing. The work is pro- 

fusely illustrated. 
1.50 


Fuller's Grape Culturist, . . . . 
Opinions differ, but this is at least one of 
the best, if not the best, of the many works on 
the culture of Hardy Grapes. It gives full 
directions for all departments of propagation, 
culture, etc.. with over one hundred engray- 
ings illustrating planting, training, grafting, 
etc. By ANDREW 8S, FULLER, Practical Hor- 
ticulturist. 


Husmann’s American Grape-Growing and 
Wine-Making, . . . . . « 1.50 
By GEORGE HUSMANN, Professor of Horti- 
eulture in the University of Missouri; with 
Contributions from well-known Grape Grow- 
ers, giving a wide range of experience. The 
author of this bookis a recognized authority 
on the subject. Copiously illustrated with 
sketches from the author. 
1.25 


White’s Cranberry Culture, .. . 
This is one of the very best and most prac- 
tical works upon Cranberry Culture that have 
ever been issued. By JOSEPH J. WHITE, a 

Practical Grower. Illustrated. 
2.50 


Barry’s FruitGarden, . . ... 
“This volume of 490 pages, as its name im- 


plies, is devoted to the culture of fruits of 
every variety, in orchards and gardens. It 
describes the diseases incident to the various 
fruit trees, the kinds of insects that prey up- 
on them, and the remedies for ridding the 
trees of the evil.” ‘It explains all the minu- 
tie of fruit gardening, even to the imple- 
ments, copiously illustrated by engravings, 
so that the merest novice need rot err; gives 
descriptions of all the different kinds of fruit 
that, can _be raised in our climate, in every 
stage of their lives, with instructions in prun- 
ing and grafting, in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. The chapter on Grapes is alone worth 
more than the price of the book.” 


Kern's Practical Landscape Gardening, 1.50 
With reference to the Improvement of 
Rural Residences, giving the General Prin-~ 
ciples of the Art, with full directions for 
planting Flowers, Shade Trees and Shrub- 
ery, and Laying out of Grounds, 328 pages 
with 22 illustrative engravings. By G. M. 


KERN. 
Success with Small Fruits, . . . 5,00 


y E.P. Roe. A magnificent volume, pro- 
fusely and sumptuously illustrated in the 
highest style of art, fine heavy paper, splen- 
did typography with text in a most graceful 
and pleasing style. Royal 8vo, 313 pages. 


Scott’s Suburban Home Grounds,. . 5.00. 

By F.J.Scort, a student and associate of the 
late A. J. Downing. A fitting companion for 
“Success with Small Fruits,” and the most 
elegant, complete and comprehensive work 
on the subject that has yet appeared in 
America and in all probability that will for a 
long time to come. 600 pages, 200 illustrations. 


._/Bither of the above books will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price named. 


nw 
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SOUHEGAN.—The new, superb extra early Black Cap Raspberry. 
See note and prices, pages 9 and 10. 


“Penny Wise and Pound Foolish.**—In no other line of trade will the adage 
“Penny wise and pound foolish” apply with greater force than to the nursery business. After 
exercising the utmost care, with the dry seasons frequently encountered, there will be 
considerable loss of plants by dying, even in transplanting on one’s own grounds; observe, 
therefore, how very expensive cheap plants may be. By asaving of price, perhaps of a dollar a 
thousand or so on Strawberry plants, and in the same proportion on Raspberry plants and other 
stock, the purchaser receives an inferior lot of plants in bad condition. Under the mostfavorable 
circumstances and best treatment, but a small portion willever start a leaf, and those that do will 
make a feeble, sickly growth. Buy half the number of good plants ata fair price, (which will cost 
less money) properly packed—hence arrive in afresh state; plant them beside the others, and 
with ordinary treatment and weather nearly all will grow. Count the living plants afew weeks 
after planting, and divide the cost by the number; which will be the cheaper? to say nothing of 
the use of ground, loss of labor and fertilizers, express charges, and so forth, on the larger lot, and 
their feeble growth and consequent unproductiveness: one will be a success, the other a failure— 
the simple difference. Added to this, a person who grows his plants well and packs them well will 
be sure to have his varieties pure and true toname, while he who does business in a slip-shod way is 
more than likely to be equally indifferent and careless as to the purity and correctness of his stock 


/ 


LETTERS FROM PATRONS. 


CHITTENDEN Co.,VT., Nov. roth, 1881, 
Grape vines received last night in fine condition, and 
nice vines they aretoo, All my dealings with you have 
been perfectly satisfactory in every respect. I wish 
you continued success. 
J. W. Epwarps, Postmaster, 


Denver and Rio Grande Railway Co. 
Cotorapo, Oct, 15th, 1881. 

I am pleased to state that nota plant of all that I 
received from you this Summer and Fall has yet failed. 
‘The Manchester did not reach me till the middle of 
September, but are doing splendidly. The Orients, 
Finch’s Prolific and Satin Gloss, received in August, 
are now the admiration of all visitors. I can best state 
my opinion of them by saying that you may count on 
me for 500 or more ‘‘ novelties in the Spring;’’ also 
about 1000 of the old standards, E. R. Cosson. 

y Harris Co., Texas, Dec. 13th, 1881. 

Plants and Trees by mail and express have arrived 
in fine condition. As usual you are most liberal in 
count, with a ‘‘ Highland’’ thrown in to further excite 
my gratitude, which please accept with many thanks. 

Dan’t Crow Ley. 


Putnam Co., Fra., Nov. 17th, 1881. 
The plants received in good order and I am well 
pleased with them, , 1 may be able to do something 


Ontario, CANADA, Nov. 11th, 1881. 

With the plants I received from you I am greatly 
pleased and will give you orders for more in Spring. 
ANDREW RoeEscnH. 


Coast Hill Nursery, 
Brenton Co., Orgcon, Nov. 8th, 1881. 
Plants arrived to-day. Came in fine condition. 
Thanks for extras. Must commend your excellent 
packing, E, C. Purves, Manager. 


Wasco Co., OrEGon, Noy, 12th, 188r. 

IT have just received the plants all right, and in very 
fine condition, for which I am very thankful. To say 
nothing of the extra count, they are much cheaper 
than I can get them in this State. 

T. H. La Foterr. 


Gatveston Co., Texas, Dec. rst, 1881. 
Strawberry plants to hand and very satisfactory. 
Fine size and very liberal number for the money 
G. E, Mann. 


Provipence Co., R. I. Oct. 31st, 1881. 
‘The grape vines were received Friday last in good 
condition and all right. Itis due to my own feelings 
and in justice to you, to say that my expectations for 
once in twenty years have been more than realized. 
Splendid vines, extra roots, and well packed. Taken 
all in all they are superior to anything I ever saw. If 

B. Austin, 


more in plants and fruit trees later. J. V. Corr. they die it will be no fault of yours. 


Thus I might continue almost indefinately as upwards of half a thousand letters of 
the same spirit and purport have been received during the past year, none of which 
were solicited. But least the above might not be sufficiently convincing as to the superior 
quality of our stock and manner of packing, as well as the highly satisfactory way the 
business is conducted, I name below a few of the distinguished persons who purchase 
of me from year to year. As all are gentlemen of horticultural tastes, and in conse- 
quence possess a wide knowledge of nursery products, as well as men of eminence, it 


will be seen at once that the Monmouth Nursery satisfies the severest criticism ; 


) 


Hon. MARSHALL P. WiLpEr, 
President American Pomological Society. 
Mr. H. F. SpauLpine, 
President Central Trust Company, New York. 
Rey. Henry WArp BEECHER. 
Mr. T. T. Lyon, 
President Michigan Pomological Society. 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Joun Hoey, 
President Adams Express Company. 
Wn. SAUNDERS, 
Supt. Horticultural Grounds, Washington. D. C. 
Mr. Cuarves A. Dana, 
Proprietor New York Sun. 
Dr. F. M. Hexamer, 
Editor American Garden. 
Prof. THos. MEEHAN. 
Editor Gardener's Monthly, etc. 
Hon. A. RECKLESS, 


Mr. Cuas. Downinca, 
Author “Fruit and Fruit Trees cof America.’ 
Hon. Gro. BANCROFT, 
The Historian. 
Mr. Perer B. Mean, 
Horticulturist, Editor aud Writer. 
Prof. J. L. Bupp, 
lowa Agricultural College, 
Prof. Gro. ‘THURBER, 
Horticultural Editor American Agriculturist, 
Mr. P. M. Aucur, 
Connecticut State Pomologist. 
Mr. PARKER EARLE, 
President Illinois Horticultural Society. 
Mr. A. S. Fucier, 
Author “ Small Fruit Culturist,” etc. 
Gen. Ciinton B. Fisk, 
Mr. Cuas. H. M1vrer, 
Landscape Gardener, Fairmount Lark, Phil’a 
Prof. R. B. Futton, 


President New York and Long Branch R. R. Gen. C. W. Sears, 
Rosgert W. Furnas, Col. F. D. Curtis, 
Editor Nebraska Farmer, Kirby Homestead. 


Y «<4 word to the wise is sufficient :’’—From the Rural New-Yorker ; © Vo not allow a lower price to influence 
you to purchase of men whose trustworthiness you have the least reason to doubt. A penny thus saved at the time of 
purchase will ofttimes be found to be dollars lost years hence.”” From the American Agriculturist : ‘‘ By all means 
purchase of reliable nurserymen, that you may be sure of good stock and true toname.”” From the Country Gen- 
tleman : “ Buy your trees of a nurseryman who has established his reputation.”” From the Farm Yournal: “It 
neve pays to buy a second-class Pes besuse it ic cheap.”’ Thus speak the great Horticultural and Agricultural 
journals of the land, in warning to their readers against buying Trees and Plants of itinerant agents and unreliable 
nurserymen. The venerable and notably mild Mr. Mead goes even further, and says, in the Rural New- Yorker: 
““ My advice is, avoid the tree-peddler as you would a den of rattlesnakes. Do not be allured by nis fine pictures ang 
 btongue. * * * Send your orders to a reputable nurseryman.” 
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EARLY HARVEST BLACKBERRY. 


It affords me much pleasure to state that this new berry proves to be € ctter than I expected, 
and I think will be found of great value to the public in general and T ‘rowers in particular, 
being a reliable. very early Blackberry. The past season I had quite a larg ation of it in bearing, 


and it is certainly remarkably early. I picked ripe berries of it, backward .ue season was, on July 
ith, fully ten days before the first vines of Wilson’s Early were ripe. The Canes are upright growers 
and branching, stout and vigorous, enduring the severest drought with impunity, entirely distinet 
from all other kinds, much hardier than Kittatinny or Lawton, being entirely hardy in New Jersey, 
and excessively prolific like the Snyder, so much so that it should be well pruned; and, what gives it 
special value, is, it ripens its entire crop in, a week to ten days. Berries are of excellent quality 
and of good though not large size, averaging larger than Snyder., To show just what size they are I 
have had the above engraving made, which is from a photograph of a fair cluster. While a good 
berry in other respects, its distinctive merit is its earliness, ripening as it does with winter wheat 
(hence the name) with the Turner Raspberry, and far in advance of all other Blackberries. As an in- 
dication of its value as a market fruit I would state that a dealer in fruits contracted for my entire 
crop of it at sixteen cents a quart, and pay all expenses, except packing. 

Mr. Parker Earle, an extensive fruit-grower as well as one of the most celebrated and careful 
horticulturists, President of the Illinois Horticultural Society, and Editor of the Farmer and Fruit 
Grower, writes of it as follows: 

“Tt has been ripening for eight days, the first few berries having been picked on the 12th inst. 
(June.) I never saw a bigger load of fruit on plants of their size. The berry is only medium in size, 
is long in form, is tender to the centre, and is of good flavor. It is perfect flowered, as there is no 
other variety nearer to it than thirty rods; butits great merit is its earliness. I cannot compare it 
with the Wilson’s Harly, because our field of that kind was entirely killed. But we made our first 
shipment of Wilson’s last year on June the 14th, and we considered the season about a week later this 
season than last. J liked 7t and considered it valuable.” 


Mr. Farle wrote the foregoing in 1881. He now writes that he likes it still better after another 
year’s fruiting. For prices, see page 12. 


MONEY ORDER AND TELEGRAPH ) J. T. LOVETT, 
OF FICES:—RED BANK, N. J. ) LITTLE SILVER, NEW JERSEY, | 
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